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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


KAOR, BURROUGHS BIBLIOPHILES! 


THUVIA, MAID OF MARS was Edgar Rice Burroughs’ sixteenth story, so our front cover 
illustration is a reproduction of P. J. Monahan’s pulp painting for the story’s first appearance 
in print back in 1916. As most of you know, this same painting was also used on the dust 
jacket of the first hardback edition four years later. This gives us a chance to depart from our 
normal practice (i.e., adorning front and back covers with both pulp and hardcover illustrations 
for a particular title) to give you William Stout’s excellent cover painting for A PRINCESS OF 
MARS. Since Thuvia is also a princess, we hope you will shift mental gears without difficulty. 

Our thanks to previously published writers Phil Burger, Bob Barrett and Duane Spurlock 
for their interesting contributions, and a special welcome to debut p>erformers Phil Currie and 
Rockne Green. Phil has appeared on national TV as an expert on dinosaurs (he’s curator of 
the dinosaur museum in Calgary, Alberta), but some of our "now generation" readers may not 
know that he also edited and published an excellent ERB fanzine (ERBivore) from 1967-1973. 
Once a Burroughs fan, always a Burroughs fan. Ixx)k for more contributions from Phil in the 
near future*. 

The Pittsburgh DUM-DUM is now history, and a good time was had by all 68 attendees. 
Guest speakers included two highly talented Tarzan artists, Gray Morrow and Tom Yeates; the 
articulate and resonant scriptwriter, Don Kraar; and the inimitable Tar/an actor Denny Miller 
whose ready wit and supercharged physical presence are fast becoming a cause celebre in 
Burroughs fandom. The auction was a huge success, thanks to auctioneer Bill Ross and scribe 
Jerry Spannraft, with the assistance of Mike Shaw who waved the sale items under our noses 
for a closer look. Joan Bledig of Chic'ago videotaped the major events (again this year) and will 
be offering copies for sale at a very reasonable price. 

VC^ill Hagenlocher, a young giant from Rutland, Vermont, attended his first DUM-DUM and 
was so impressed he offered to host next year’s convention. Vermont by invitation is a rare 
opportunity. Next year’s DUM-DUM will be held in Atlanta, but Vermont the following year 
would be quite a treat. As soon as the details are ironed out, we will trumpet the news in the 
GRIDLEY WAVE. 

Our 17th issue ("Pellucidar") will arrive next January "in the bleak midwinter" (according 
to Christina Rossetti), so keep warm or visit friends on the equator. Meanwhile, introduce a 
youngster to the books of Edgar Rice Burroughs. You may make a friend for life. 


George T. McWhorter 
Editor 
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MESAS, MORMONS, AND MARTIANS: 
The Possible Origins of Barsoomian History 

by 

Phillip R. Burger 



Literary borrowing has 
been a habit of writers 
ever since pen was first 
put to paper ... or 
papyrus. The test of a 
good writer is if he can 
take previously used 
materials and make 
something new with them. 
Edgar Rice Burroughs 
could do this with great 
skill and ease. Such 
borrowing is evident in 
Burroughs’ first book, A 
PRINCESS OF MARS. Not 
only do the novel’s 
contents suggest this, but 
as a first-time fiction writer 
who seems to have done 
little formal planning 
before setting down the 
tale, Burroughs would 
naturally adapt that which 
he had read or 
experienced for his own 
literary needs. 


Richard Lupoff felt that 
Burroughs was influenced 
by the fantasies of Edwin 
Lester Arnold; Fritz I^iber 
felt that Burroughs was 
inspired by the 
Theosophical writings of 
Helena Blavatsky (1831- 
1891). And every science 
fiction history reveals two 
EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS in Arizona, ca. 1928: or three more pre- 

"How I wished that those crumbling lava cliffs might speak ..." Burroughs Martian novels 
(SWORDS OF MARS) so that, if we are to 

assume that he read and 

absorbed them all. Burroughs must have been the most well-read individual of the twentieth 
century. Now to add Burger’s Theory to this literary stew: as Burroughs worked out the 
millennia-long history of Barsoom, he patterned it upon what he knew of Southwestern 
American archaeology and Mormon theology. 



Percival Lowell’s popular 
theories of Martian life have often 
been attributed as the inspiration 
for Barsoom, but at best l^owell 
served as a springboard for 
Burroughs’ imagination rather 
than a blueprint. Lowell’s Mars 
was old and dried up (as was 
Burroughs’); Ixywell’s Martians 
were capable of great engineering 
feats (as were Burroughs’); but 
Lowell felt that any people cap- 
able of building a planet-wide 
canal network would be peaceful 
and benevolent. This was hardly 
the setting for an action-adventure 
series. (This is not meant to dis- 
count Lowell’s influence, however; 
for instance, one Martian canal 
received from Lowell the intri- 
guing name "Illissus.") Burroughs 
was a writer with a pack-rat men- 
tality, so odd bits filed away in his 
mind re-emerged in A PRINCESS 
OF MARS. 


The planet Mars from a 1939 Hayden Planetarium reconstruction. It 
clearly shows the "canals" which Percival Lowell described in his 1906 
book MARS AND ITS CANALS. The polar ice cap is seen at the top. 


John Carter’s sojourn among 
the Tharks reads like an exotic 
Indian captivity narrative (Bar- 
soom itself smacks of the Ameri- 
can West). Red Martian society 

echoes imperial Rome crossed with the European intrigue of George Barr McCutcheon’s 
"Graustark" novels. And the epochal history that Burroughs outlined for Barsoom ... the drying 
up of the seas, the blending of the early Martian races, the chipping away of a high civilization 
by hordes of marauding green men ... has its earthly equivalent in the stories of the "cliff- 
dwellers" as well as the Mormon belief in pre-Columbian migrations and high civilizations in 


North America. 


The possibility of such an influence is not as farfetched as it at first sounds. Burroughs 
could have boned up on archaeology and Mormonism prior to 1911 (he did own a copy of 
Alfred Vincent Kidder’s classic 1924 study AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOUTH- 
WESTERN ARCHAEOLOGY, which shows a later interest, as well as a biography of Brigham 
Young), but he may also have had personal experience with both topics. I shall tackle the 
more incongruous idea first. Burroughs lived for a time in Salt I^ke City, had regular contact 
with Mormon neighbors, and in later years would express his admiration for Mormon settlers 
and their descendants. Also, Burroughs spent the summer of 1891 punching cattle in Cassia 
County, Idaho, which had originally been settled by Mormons; if he had been told then of 
what the Mormons felt had occurred in prehistoric America, of the great migrations and the 
epic wars, this would have had a strong impact upon an impressionable fifteen-year-old. 

THE BOOK OF MORMON deals with the possible origins of the North American Indian, 
as well as potential pre-Columbian New and Old World contacts. The artificial mounds found 
throughout the Ohio Valley, and the later discovery of Southwestern pueblos and cliff cities. 
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were considered evidence that a people more advanced than the Indian had at one time 
inhabited the North American continent, perhaps influenced by either the great Central and 
South American civilizations or some ancient western civilization. The nineteenth century 
"Moundbuilder" myth pictured a highly developed but indolent race, set upon and overcome 
by invading barbarians (the Indians); the survivors of this mighty people were either enslaved, 
assimilated into the victorious tribes, or simply degenerated into savagery. John Wesley Powell 
made it clear in an 1894 governmental rep>ort that the mounds were the result of Indian 
activity and not some mythical race, but the mindset that created the Moundbuilders, and the 
theories of social progress that fed it, could not accept the idea of savages building permanent 
monuments; this thinking can be seen in the many lost race novels of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. 


Likewise, THE BOOK OF MORMON connects the mounds and other ancient ruins with 
early Old World contacts; the major migration was that of I.ehi and his followers. Ordered by 
God to flee Jerusalem sometime around 600 BC, the Hebrew prophet l.£hi and his band 
crossed the desert to the sea, build a fleet of ships and set sail for North America. Upon their 
arrival the Lehites proceeded to set up an urban-centered agricultural-based society. But as with 
the Biblical account of Noah, there was division among these pioneers. Lehi’s sons, Nephi and 
I.aman, argued and parted company, taking with them their respective followers. The Nephites 
remained civilized while the Lamanites adopted a nomadic, warlike lifestyle. Abandoning their 
religion and \s^ging perpetual war upon the Nephites, the lamanites were cursed by God with 
dark skin. Thus according to Mormon belief, the North American Indians are descendants of 
the Lamanites and consequently of the House of Israel. 



Meanwhile, the Nephites adapt to these changed conditions, building walled cities to 
protect themselves from attack and continuing their civilized existence. The status quo is 

maintained for many centuries until the Nephites, 
grown soft and lazy due to their excessive wealth, let 
down their guard. The Lamanites seize this 
opportunity and storm across the Nephite defenses, 
blotting out this high civilization and leaving only 
heaps of earth ... the mounds ... as a reminder of the 
Nephites existence. 


Lehi and his tribe arrive in the New World 
(600 BC) to become ancestors of the North 
American Indians. Arnold Freiberg’s painting 
for THE BOOK OF MORMON. 


Echoes of this fantastic history can be found 
throughout Burroughs’ equally fantastic Martian series. 
The Nephites have their Barsoomian equivalents in 
the Orobars, the dominant fair-skinned race of a 
million years past, "the most glorious race of human 
beings a world has ever known," according to the 
Jeddak of Horz in LLANA OF GATHOL. Burroughs 
provides a further parallel in THUVIA, MAID OF 
MARS, when the Lotharians describe their ancestors as 
hating war, "and so we trained not our youth in 
warlike ways. Thus followed our undoing, for when 
the seas dried and the green hordes encroached upon 
us we could do naught but flee." Like the Nephites, 
the lx)tharians became soft due to their peaceful ways, 
while they "remained in their walled cities wasting 
their time in play." Once again Burroughs trumpets 
his long-held belief that through conflict and struggle 
a nation can remain strong. Others can argue if that 
is one of the messages of THE BOOK OF MORMON. 
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If this seems to be merely a literary 
coincidence, then a comparison of Bar- 
soomian history and American archae- 
ology will provide a plethora of coinci- 
dences dear to the Burroughs reader. 


American archaeology flourished in 
the late nineteenth century with the dis- 
covery in the Southwest of scattered 
ruins, cliff cities, and elaborate systems of 
irrigating canals, all of which hinted that 
at one time the desert states had suffici- 
ent moisture to support an advanced civi- 
lization. Much written about the "Cliff 
Dwellers" is spurious, as an overriding 
concern of many scholars (and the read- 
ing public) was to discover an American 
past that could lay claim to a greater 
sense of antiquity than anything discover- 
ed in Europe. "This craving for antiquity 
is not confined to the travelling public," 
wrote Alfred Kidder in 1936, one of the 
deans of the field. "Archaeologists have it 
too ... and all of us, I think, have a 
sneaking sense of disappointment as the 
pitiless progress of tree ring dating hauls 
the Cliff Dwellers ... farther and farther 
away from the cherished B.C.s." But as 
inaccurate as much of this early archae- 
ology was, it did capture the American 
public’s imagination. 


"The jcdclak of Lothar sank senseless to the floor." 
THUVIA, MAID OF MARS, in which ERB creates Lothar, the 
city of phantom bowmen. (Art by J. Allen St. John) 


At the turn of the century, writers 
were limited by little more than their 
imaginations. In speculating when man first came to the Southwest, one text somewhat 
romantically stated that "some would place it as far back in a geological age as the time when 
this great air continent (desert plateau) was ... surrounded by water, and raised but little above 
it. At that time the valleys, which are now so wide, were filled with seas which have long since 
disappeared." The picture emerged of a time when the desert Southwest was naturally moist 
and fertile. Small groups of people entered the region and settled in the valleys and on the 
mesas, either colonists from one of the great Southern civilizations, or else nomads who were 
driven from the north by warlike savages, or both. "Here the great tribes who constituted the 
primeval races met and blended their civilizations," blared one Arizona newspaper. "The stone 
axes of the mound builder and the knives of obsidian of the Aztec are found together in our 
ruins." Europe couldn’t boast of a prehistory like this. 


Adopting a sedentary lifestyle meant the development of agriculture, and thus these prim- 
itive peoples raised themselves above the surrounding tribes (nomadic hunters, since they 
didn’t produce anything, were an inferior breed). Slowly the climate changed, became drier, 
and this resulted in the development of a vast irrigating canal system. Burroughs him.self may 
have seen some of these canals while out on patrol with the 7th Cavalry in Arizona (there 
were some ruins in the mountains near Fort Grant) and may have speculated about their 
origin, as another cavalry writer had done: "These canals were of great size and length, 
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branching out in various directions, and evidently had, 
at some long distant period of time, enabled the 
people who constructed them to cultivate thousands 
of acres of land now justly characterized as desert." 
Thus we have a people living in isolated urban areas, 
surviving in a harsh land due to their engineering 
genius by building an extensive canal network. 


But nomadic savages continued to migrate from the 
north, possibly the ancestors of the Apache or 
Navaho, and played havoc with the peaceful agri- 
culturalists. They abandoned their cities, building 
retreats high up in the clifrs. Farming continued but 
so did the attacks, and eventually they were forced 
either to abandon the land or were wiped out in a 
final conflict. This great mystery intrigued Burroughs, 
and, with a fine sense of foreshadowing, he placed 
this enigma before his readers in SWORDS OF MARS, 
which opens with Burroughs on an Arizona camping 
trip, searching for traces of this vanished race. "I have 
been seeking in their ruined cities for the secret of 
their genesis and the even stranger secret of their 
extinction. How I wished that those crumbling lava 
cliffe might speak and tell me of all that they had 
witnessed since they poured out in a molten stream 
from the cold and silent cones that dot the mesa land 
beyond the canyon." As with the first Barsoomian tale, 
Mars and Arizona are symbolically linked; in this 
setting Burroughs would again meet John Carter. 


Ace reprint of Arnold’s 1905 edition of 
UEUT. GULLIVER JONES 
(Cover art by Frank Frazetta) 


There is, of course, no direct evidence that Burroughs adapted Mormon theology and 
American archaeology for his own fictional needs; as with LupofTs and Leiber’s theories, my 
speculations are based upon my own knowledge ... not extensive, to be sure ... of these topics 
and my personal impressions of reading Burroughs. Nor am I suggesting that Burroughs was 
an unimaginative hack who plagiarized without mercy. Like any fiction writer. Burroughs 
borrowed and adapted that which struck his fancy (for example, writing JUNGLE GIRL 
immediately upon reading Casey's FOUR FACES OF SIVA). We know that Burroughs was an 
omnivorous reader, particularly of travelogues, anthropology, history and astronomy. And as 
a young geology instructor at Michigan Military Academy, Burroughs became acquainted early 
on with paleontology and archaeology. Seeking for fictional inspiration in non-fiction is not 
a rarity; it is the norm. Borrowing for the purpose of literary creation does not make 
Burroughs less unique. I’m rather grateful he could do it so well. 


... Phillip R. Burger 


QUOTABLE QUOTE FROM ERB 

"In the middle distance the silent waters of Cinnereth lay 
like a burnished shield." (TARZAN TRIUMPHANT). 
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GLENN MORRIS; TARZAN NUMBER EIGHT 


by 

Mike Chapman 

"Fame is fleeting," wrote a wise man long 
ago. Those words could hardly be more true 
than in the case of perhaps the finest athlete 
ever to play Tarzan. Though largely forgotten 
today, Glenn Morris’ name was once 
synonymous with athletic perfection all 
around the world. 

Imagine an athlete who was the Olympic 
decathlon champion, who was skilled enough 
to play in the National Football I>eague, who 
excelled at basketball in college ... and you 
have Glenn Morris. 

Born June 18, 1912, in St. Louis, Mo., 
Morris was raised on a dryland Farm in 
Simla, Colorado, a small town sixty miles east 
of Colorado Springs. As a young boy, he 
often ran the two miles to school, cutting 
across a neighbor’s field along the way and 
hurdling fences and a small creek. 

In high school, Morris was a football and 
basketball standout, lie blossomed as a track 
star in his senior year, scoring the most 
points of any athlete in the conference meet 
and placing third in the low hurdles at the 
Colorado High Sch(x>l state track meet in 
1930. 

Fnrolling at Colorado A&M In the fall of 
1930, Morris matured into a sbc-foot two-inch frame of solid muscle. He was selected to the 
All-Rocky Mountain football team as an end in 1933, and helped the basketball team to 
respectable Skyline Conference finishes. 

But it was on the track that Morris really excelled. He displayed his versatility at track meets 
all over the West. After graduating from Colorado State in 1934, he decided to try for the 1936 
Olympic team. He stayed on at Colorado State as a graduate assistant for coach Harry Hughes, 
and worked part-time as a salesman at a Fort Collins auto dealership. 

In the Rocky Mountain Track and Field Championships of 1935, held in Boulder, Morris gave 
notice that he was an extremely talented and versatile star. The ex-Aggie scored points in 
eleven different events! 

Competing in the Kansas Relays in April of 1936, Morris was brilliant. He set an American 
record of 7,567 points to win the decathlon title. A month later, at the Olympic trials in 
Milwaukee, he shattered the world record with a 7,880-point effort. He was on his way to 
Berlin and the fabled Hitler Olympics. 



GLENN MORRIS. 1937 
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The 1936 Olympics were a magnificent spectacle, from start to finish. Adolph Hitler spared 
no expense in his determination to impress the world with Nazi style. Some 35 years after their 
close, IOC President Avery Brundage still considered them "the finest in modern history ... I 
will accept no dispute over that fact." The entire Olympic team sailed to Germanyaboard an 
ocean liner. For Morris, the trip was almost disastrous. "I gained about eight pounds going 
over on the USS Manhattan," he said. "It rained most of the time, and I had a hard time losing 
the extra weight. I caught cold, which settled in my muscles, and was too tensed up to work 
out for two days." 

The three American entries were the favorites in the decathlon. After the first day, Robert 
Clark was the leader, and Morris was struggling. The ex-Aggie rallied magnificently, however, 
finally spurting into the lead by winning the ninth event, the 110-meter hurdles. 

A Hitler youth demonstration held up the final event, the 1,500-meter run, for almost 90 
minutes. And to complicate matters further, it was incorrectly announced that in order for 
Morris to win the gold medal, he would have to run the 1,500 in 4:32 - a time he had never 
achieved. 

But the delay only strengthened Morris’ resolve. 

Morris "poured everything into the race," wrote a Denver reporter. "During the second lap 
a Belgian runner cut in front of him, bringing the throng of 90,000 to their feet in a hail of 
boos. Morris regained the lead. Der Fuhrer cheered the American on. Morris won in his fastest 
time ever, 4:33.3, then collapsed in a heap, convinced that his effort had not been good 
enough. 

"A hush fell over the crowd. Morris got up, then heard the loudspeaker crack. 'Fhere had 
been a gross misstatement. The 4:32 mark had only been an estimate. Glenn Morris had 
complet^ the best decathlon in history and had scored 9,200 points!" 

"Those last forty yards were torturous," wrote famed sportswriter Arthur J. Daley of The New 
York Times, describing Morris' courageous finish. "His features were strained and drawn. Every 
step was painful, but still he came on, running only with his heart. His feet were leaden." 

'I'he Colorado athlete received his laurel wreath from Eva Braun, Hitler’s mistress, and 
returned to a hero’s welcome in the United States. He was honored at a ticker tape parade in 
New York City and back home in Denver, where Governor Ed Johnson issued a "Glenn Morris 
Day" proclamation. 

Though the fabled Jesse Owens set three world records in the Berlin Olympics, Morris was 
voted the Sullivan Award as the nation’s outstanding athlete of 1936. 

"I believe you can do almost anything you are willing to work hard enough for," Morris said 
years later. "In a year and a half (prior to the Olympics), I didn’t miss a dozen days working 
out. I let practically nothing interfere with my daily practices." 

Frank Zarnowski, one of the nation’s leading authorities on the decathlon, addressed Morris’ 
drive and determination in his 1989 book. The Decathlon: 

"Morris competed like a man possessed. His aggressiveness and grim determination, 

matched in later Olympics only by Bruce Jenner, was captured by I-eni Riefenstahl’s film, 

Olympiad, Festival of Nations. Morris literally ran himself into exhaustion and into the 

record books." 

"By virtue of his sensational performance in Berlin, Morris became the toast of the athletic 
world," reported a Denver newspaper in 1974. But he was popular on other fronts as well. A 
member of Alpha Tau Omega fraternity, he had been elected president of the Colorado State 
University senior class of 1934, and was drafted by the Detroit Lions of the National Football 
I^gue. 
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AND HE WAS sought after in Hollywood. Movie producer Sol I>esser was searching for a 
great athlete to star in a new Tarzan movie. Even though baseball legend Lou Gehrig publicly 
declared his desire to play Tarzan, I.esser chose Morris for the role after reading about his 
Olympic exploits. 

Lesser also signed Eleanor Holm to play the female lead opposite Morris. Holm won an 
Olympic gold medal in swimming in 1932, but was booted off the 1936 team for sipping 
champagne on the trip to Berlin. 

Unfortunately, "Tarzan’s Revenge," released in January of 1938, was weakly scripted and low 
budgeted. Filmed on the back lots at Twentieth Century Fox, it performed weakly at the box 
office, and was blasted by critics. Morris’ first heroic action is to rescue Holm from a small 
mud hole; in the end, he crashes a sultan’s party and steals her, leaping away with the petite 
swimmer tucked under one arm. 

The movie closes with Morris and Holm diving off a small ledge into a murky pool, 
disappearing beneath the surface for a final embrace. 

Though Morris came off as athletic and lithe in the action sequences, he seemed wooden 
and uncomfortable at other times. He uttered only a few words during the entire film. Besides, 
the Hollywood treeways were cluttered; Morris was just one of four Olympic heroes playing 
Tarzan in the 1930s. Swimmers Buster Crabbe and Johnny Weissmuller and shot putter Herman 
Brix were also making jungle films. 

"In addition to lowering the I’arzan films another notch. Revenge’ also caused considerable 
confusion as to who was really Tarzan," wrote Gabe Essoe in his book, Tarzan of the Movies 
(1968). "There was Johnny Weissmuller; but here were other pretenders to the loincloth — 
Morris and Herman Brix. Fortunately, Buster Crabbe was really Flash Gorden (by then) and 
couldn’t be Tar/an, but that still left two Tarzans too many." 

At a Hollywood party, actress Lupe Velez, married to Weissmuller at the time, reportedly 
approached Morris and kicked him in the shins, shouting "my Johnny is the real Tarzan." 

Morris had a respectable role in 1938’s "Hold That Co-ed," a comedy which centered around 
a California college football team. It starred John Barrymore and George Murphy, and offered 
Morris an opportunity to show flashes of his athletic skills on several occasions. He appears 
throughout the film and is listed among the 12 main credits at the end. 

But the reviews on "Tarzan’s Revenge" were so painful that Morris returned to Denver, 
crushed. He began selling insurance and never appeared in another movie. 

A year later, the ex-Aggie signed with the Detroit Lions, where he was joined by another 
great Colorado athlete, Bryon "Whizzer" White. Now a Supreme Court justice, ’WTiite led the 
league in rushing that season, but Morris was saddled by more bad luck. After making the team 
at end, he suffered a broken leg in the very first game. 

"Although I, of course, knew of Glen Morris and his athletic performance before 1940, I did 
not meet him personally until then," wrote Justice White in 1988. "I found him an agreeable 
but a seemingly shy man, one who wanted to do his very best, but not sure of his own 
future." 

By the end of 1940, the glory days had run out for Glenn Morris. He went back to selling 
insurance in Denver and enlisted in the Navy during World War II. He attended officer’s 
candidate school in Washington, and rose to the rank of lieutenant. As it did on millions of 
others, the war had a profound and lasting effect on Glenn Morris. 
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Popular Fiction Hero Perenniall 
Returns To Screen Because 
Of Continued Demand 
^ From Youngsters For i 

r Jungle Films I 
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"He was never really the same after the war," said his brother, John, recently, from his home 
in California. "I remember when he went in the service, he had coal black hair. When he came 
out four years later, it was white. I was shocked when I saw him. Something happened to him 
in that war." 

Morris was assigned to the USS Banner, and served as a beach landing master in the South 
Pacific theatre. He saw a great deal of action, and may have been a victim of what is now 
known as Post-Battle Stress Syndrome. 

For the two decades after the war, he lived a rather reclusive lifestyle on the West Coast, and 
was in and out of various hospitals. On July 31> 1974, he died in a Veterans Hospital in Palo 
Alto, CA., at the age of 62. He had been working off and on in a nearby Naval shipyard. 
Divorced twice, he had no children. 

But he left a stirring legacy. Not only was he a magnificent athlete and one of just eighteen 
men to become Tarzan, he was the first Coloradan to ever participate in the Olympic Games. 

"His saga as the world’s greatest athlete served as an inspiration to countless Colorado 
youngsters of a later generation," wrote a newspaperman several years after Morris’ induction 
into the Colorado Sports Hall of Fame. 

"When I was a kid, I used to hang around the old gym on South College," Dr. John Morrell, 
a longtime team physician for Colorado State University, said in 1988. "I remember seeing 
Glenn Morris there many times. Oh, man, he was really something." 

"It’s too bad people don’t remember him yet today, because he was the consummate athlete, 
a great athlete," said Marty Glickman recently. A longtime sportscaster for HBO, Glickman was 
also a member of the 1936 Olympic track team. "Part of the problem is that the decathlon 
just didn’t get the attention back then that it gets now," added Glickman. "Glenn did not get 
the play that the other winners did. He was an also-ran in that respect." 

But Glickman, who has met hundreds of athletic superstars in the five decades since the 
Berlin Games, remembers Morris as someone special. "Glenn was perhaps the most handsome 
man of that whole team. He had a lean, smoothly muscled body, and hawk-like features, almost 
like an Indian." 

"He was rather quiet, not at all ebullient or boisterous, but a serious guy. He was not one 
of the boys, if you know what I mean. But he was a great athlete." 

Bob Mathias, who won two Olympic gold medals in the Olympics (1948 and 1952) and then 
went on to a career in movies and politics, says Morris inspired him. "In 1949, before the track 
season started, I took a good look at his marks for his Olympic and world record," said Mathias 
recently. "At that point, Glenn became my hero and I wanted to become a great decathlete like 
him." 

Since the turn of the century, the Olympic decathlon champion has been generally regarded 
as the greatest all-around athlete in the world. Men like Jim Thorpe, Bob Mathias, Bill Toomey 
and Glenn Morris captured the imagination of the nation’s sporting fans with their amazing 
athlete versatility and skills. 

Tar/an fans would do well to remember Glenn Morris. He was a man who left his mark on 
just about everything he attempted. He is perhaps the finest all-around athlete to ever play the 
King of the Jungle. 


(Mike Chapman is the author of ten books and has sold articles to seventeen national 
magazines. lie is working on a b(x>k about the life of Glenn Morris, to be entitled "The Gold 
and the Glory." He invites anyone who has information on Morris’ Tarzan career to write him 
at the Dixon Telegraph, 113 S. Peoria, Dixon, II., 61021, where he is the managing editor.) 
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EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS TO 2ANE GREY: 
STOCKTON MULFORD (1886-?) 

by 

Robert R. Barrett 


Stockton Mulford grew up on the 
Pacific Coast, but he entered upon the 
great adventure of life at Sharon Hill, 
Pennsylvania. His father was a life- 
insurance salesman who, shortly after 
Stockton’s birth, moved his family from 
Sharon Hill to San Francisco, California, 
and then to Portland, Oregon. 

Growing up so near the ocean, with 
its heady salt air, it was only natural that 
Mulford acquired a love for the water. 
While he was still a boy, he cruised the 
coast on a light-house tender. When he 
reached the age of seventeen he went to 
sea as a bridge boy in the United States 
Transport Service, plying the Pacific 
Ocean between San Francisco and the 
Orient. Three weeks after he shipped out 
on his first transport, he was promoted 
to the position of Assistant Quarter- 
master. After a time at sea, Mulford 
returned to his home in Portland where 
he re-enrolled in school. 


"But I couldn’t settle down to studies 
after my experience on the sea," he 
related in an early interview. "Two things that interested me most were adventure and art, and 
art won the fight. I had been drawing pictures since I was a small child," he continued. "When 
I was nine years old, my father, who died soon afterward, gave me an easel, and on that I 
made my first real picture. It was of Robinson Crusoe finding the tracks of Friday in the sand." 

That proved to have been a prophetic drawing for, from that day until the twilight of his 
life, Mulford exhibited a decided talent for dramatic moments. He preferred to illustrate the 
romantic outdoors, which was understandable since he had been a large, strong, outdoorsman 
himself. 

After young Mulford graduated from school, despite his experiences as a seaman, he worked 
for some time in a bank. His father had passed away, and his mother was running a small 
hotel to help support the family. At the age of twenty-one, Mulford travelled to New York to 
study art at The Art Student’s league. His money soon vanished, as one’s money is wont to 
do in a targe city, and he found himself placed in the position of having to frequent the local 
pawn shops. 

One Saturday, unable to pay his room rent of nine dollars for the past week, he dug out 
an old pistol that he had brought with him from the West. He took it to one of his favorite 
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"Uncles" who presided behind the counter of the three well-known gilded balls. For this 
weapon the aspiring artist was given the magnificent sum of one dollar and fifty cents. 

"What’s a dollar and a half for," Mulford asked himself, "when 1 owe nine to my landlady? 
I think I’ll go to a show!" So, with fifty cents he bought himself dinner, and with the 
remaining dollar he bought a ticket to the highest balcony in the theatre. 

That night, in his room, he worked in desperation to finish a picture. He completed it in 
less than twenty-four hours and then took it to an editor, hoping it would be accepted. The 
editor liked it very much, and so informed Mulford of the fact. "You can have it," announced 
the budding young artist, "provided you pay cash for it now." 

"That’s certainly a most extraordinary condition," said the editor. 

"It isn’t any more extraordinary than my need for money," replied Mulford. Whereupon the 
editor paid him twenty-five dollars in cash. 

Other pictures he did not sell as easily ... so Mulford, with plenty of banking experience 
under his belt, went to a bank where he applied for a job, and was subsequently hired. This 
was in 1907. He continued to study art at night, and sold an occasional picture. THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD was his chief market in those days. He also began doing some advertising 
work; an ad for "Flaxon - The Queen of White Goods" illustrated by Mulford appeared in the 
February 1910 issue of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

About the first of December 1913, Mulford went to the offices of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
to deliver some illustrations for a story. The drawings were accepted, but the editor asked him 
into his office to discuss his career. 

"Mulford," he said, "I am not going to give you another story to illustrate unless you give up 
that bank job. You might as well decide right now whether you want to be an artist or a 
banker!" 

"That was a hot shot!" said Mulford later. "I was scared to death of being broke, now that 
I had a wife and a baby. But I knew there was real sense in what that art editor was saying 
to me." 

"Well," Mulford suggested, "give me until the end of January." I'he editor agreed and Mulford 
worked on at the bank for two more months. Then, "I cut loose as an illustrator, whose only 
income was the precarious one that I might earn by my own skill as an artist." 

The decision to strike out on his own was one of the best that Mulford made during his 
lifetime. For a time he pushed himself very hard; during one frantic month he executed sixteen 
pictures. "But I could never do that again," he said. "Ihe more I learn about painting, the 
fewer pictures 1 make. Now, the best thing I can do is to illustrate two stories a month, and 
that keeps me humping!" (This comment was made in 1926.) 

One of the earliest hardcover novels illustrated by Mulford was HEART OF THE SUNSET by 
Rex Beach, published by Harper & Brothers in 1915. It featured a full color dust jacket, a color 
frontispiece, and seven black and white interior illustrations. 

Stockton Mulford began painting covers for ARGOSY ALL-STORY WEE1CI,Y in 1921. His first 
cover illustrating an Edgar Rice Burroughs serial was for "The I:fficiency Expert, " beginning with 
the October 8, 1921 issue. It was evocative of the type of cover that he was to do during the 
six years that he worked for Munsey. He was paid $140 for this cover, which he delivered on 
July 13, 1921. 

His next cover was for "Tar/an and the Ant Men," for the February 2, 1924 issue. Mulford 
delivered the Tar/an painting, with another titled "The Handwriting on the Wall," and was 
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issued a check in the amount of $350 
for both paintings, $175 for each. He 
delivered them on January 9, 1924. It 
is interesting to note that Mulford 
was the first illustrator to paint 
Tarzan with grey hair ... followed 
many years later by C. E. Monroe, Jr., 
who also gave Tarzan grey hair on 
his dust jacket painting for TARZAN 
AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR in 1950. 

Robert H. Davis, the editor for 
ARGOSY ALL-STORY WEEKLY, trying 
to cajole Edgar Rice Burroughs into 
writing a new ending for "Tarzan and 
the Ant Men," wrote him a letter "Tarzan and the Ant Men," Polaroid photograph of the 

dated January 9 1924 the same original oil painting as it appears today. It is obviously in need 
day that Stockton Mulford delivered 
his cover painting, in which he 

commented that it looked like "a segment from 'Gulliver’s Travels’." Davis goes on in a 
humorous vein (because of Burroughs’ reluctance to write the requested new ending) to 
describe the painting: "One of the diminuendos kxjks very much like you. He’s got a toothpick 
in his mit for a spear, has an impudent, long upper lip and carries more than a trace of 
murder in his eye; altogether a tough baby." 

There is something of a mystery surrounding the cover for this Tarzan serial. Munsey 
originally commissioned P. J. Monahan to paint the cover for "Tarzan and the Ant Men." He 
finished the painting and delivered it on December 19, 1923, for which he received a check 
in the amount of $150. For reasons now lost in the mists of time, Monahan’s painting must 
have proved unacceptable and Mulford was then asked to paint the cover. Any person who 
could have supplied the answer to this mystery has since passed away. P. J. Monahan’s 
surviving children have no recollection of the incident. One suggested reason is that Monahan 
almost always featured the story’s heroine prominently on his cover paintings, and Davis 
wanted the "Gulliver’s Travels" look which Mulford gave him. 

Mulford’s cover painting for " I’arzan and the Ant Men" is his only Burroughs art which has 
managed to survive the ravages of time and man. Mulford enjoyed playing tennis and often 
played with his friend and neighbor in Connecticut. One day, impressed with his physique, he 
asked his tennis partner if he would be interested in posing for him as Tarzan. His tennis 
partner agreed to pose for the cover and, after Munsey had returned the original, Mulford gave 
it to his friend. This man’s son is now in possession of the painting. He keeps it in a closet, 
stored and unframed. While not in really bad condition, it does need cleaning and some 
restoration. 

His third and final Burroughs cover for "I’he Moon Men," appearing on the February 
21, 1925 issue. He delivered this painting on January 9, 1925 and was paid $175. 

Stockton Mulford worked for Munsey through 1927. He had earlier begun working for THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, one of the "slicks," and in 1926, illustrated Zane Grey's "Nevada" for 
them ... the first of this Western writer’s novels that he was to illustrate. Mulford’s lead 
illustration for this serial was used as the dust jacket illustration for the 1928 hardcover 
edition. His most impressive Zane Grey painting is for the dust jacket of WILD HORSE MESA, 
published by Harper & Brothers in 1931. Mulford illustrated other Zane Grey magazine serials, 
with these magazine illustrations being used again when the story was published in book form. 
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Among collectors of original illustrative art, Mulford is more 
widely known as an illustrator of Zane Grey than of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. In this case, it proves that work appearing on 
hardcover books is longer remembered than that appearing on 
magazines. None of Mulford’s magazine covers for Burroughs’ 
stories were ever reused to illustrate the dust jackets on the 
hardcover printings, as were P. J. Monahan’s, Modest Stein’s, 
and Paul Stahr’s magazine covers. 

In the 1940s, Stockton Mulford, like other early pulp cover 
artists, painted some outstanding covers for the Ziff-Davis 
publications; FANTASTICADVENTURES and AMAZING STORIES. 
His first cover for Ziff-Davis was for the May 1940 issue of 
FANTASTIC ADVENTURES. It illustrated the lead novel, "The 
Whispering Gorilla," by Don Wilcox, and depicted a tuxedo clad 
ape standing atop a theatre marquee above a large crowd, with 
a man held over his head and about to dash him into the faces 
of the mob below. This was an excellent tale of a man whose 
brain had been transferred into an ape’s cranium. A sequel was 
written by David V. Reed and both novels were collected into 
a softcover book published in 1950 in England by Sydney Pemberton, Publisher, and distributed 
by World Distributors, Manchester Ltd. David V. Reed had asked Don Wilcox for permission 
to submit both stories for publication ... and then took credit for both! 

During the peak of his illustrative career, Stockton Mulford lived with his %vife and three 
children (a son and two daughters) in New York City. They spent the summers, and often 
winter weekends, on their remote farm in Connecticut. Mulford’s mother also lived with them. 
It would appear that Mulford may have been accident prone. Once, during an early morning 
frolic with his son, he tore the tendon in his right shoulder and had to do all of his 
illustrations with his left hand until his shoulder healed. Another time, he had to complete a 
set of illustrations with his hand heavily bandaged because he had overturned a pot of boiling 
water on himself. 



Mulford’s first ERB 
serial cover (1921) 


A R C. 
ALt-.S?0te 


Mulford was always proud of the fact that he never dashed his pictures off in a hurry. For 
instance, on one illustration he spent five days in the New 
York Public Library looking up a detail of eighteenth century 
ship structure. "I didn’t know whether the wheel of this 
particular ship was on the poop deck or just in front of it," he 
explained, "and I wanted to put it in the right place." Not more 
than a dozen people in the United States could have spotted 
the error if he had put the wheel on the poop deck. That 
incident gives an indication of how hard a conscientious and 
capable artist works ... even when it is not strictly necessary. 

It is not known when Stockton Mulford passed away. He is 
known to have lived eagerly, recklessly, and happily ... and 
painted illustrations that were as gcxxl as any of that day. 


Robert R. Barrett 
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Eddar Rice Burr<^Ks 
CW;r/y TARZAN u 
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Mulford's last ERB 
serial cover (1925) 
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"Thuvia," by J. Allen St. John 

frontispiece 
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On Mahars, Gryfs and the 
Paleontology of ERB 

by 

Philip J. Currie 



Like so many 
people, I became 
fascinated by dino- 
saurs when I was a 
child. 1 read a 
book by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, de- 
scribing the central 
Asiatic expeditions 
of the American 
Museum of Natural 
History. Up to 
then, I had not 
realized people 
were employed to 
find and do re- 
search on dino 
saurs. As an eleven- 
year-old, I made 
my career choice 
without hesitation. 
Although the path 
was sometimes ob- 
scured by dust, I 
stayed on it, and 
eventually found 
myself collecting 
dinosaurs in the 
Gobi Desert. 


Dinosaurs have 
been experiencing 
a renaissance of 
public and scien- 
tific interest in 
recent years. But 
when 1 was grow- 
ing up, there was 
virtually no re- 
"Gryf painted by Mike Skrepnick (1993) search being done 

on these fascinating 

animals. Because of their size, dinosaurs are the most expensive fossils to work on, and funds 
had been wiped out long before by two world wars and a depression. I read everything I could 
about dinosaurs, but there was not much. One day, more than thirty years ago, I spotted Roy 
Krenkel’s dinosaurs on the cover of the Ace Ik>olcs edition of AT THE EARTH’S CORE. I.ater 
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that same day, I had a new passion — the works of Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

The Master of Adventure had a profound affect on my life. For me, his stories are the 
perfect release from the realities of reading and writing scientific papers, and help me keep 
a balance between fact-finding and creative inspiration. And, although I reluctantly turned away 
from fandom because of the increasing demands of my career and family, 1 have always been 
skulking in the shadows, unwilling to pull away completely. 

ERB’s depiction of dinOvSaurs was not always accurate. When I was editor of ERBivore, I 
once asked L. Sprague de Camp if he would write an article on the dyrodor, the flying 
ste^)saur in TARZAN AT THE EARTH’S CORE. He declined, pointing out that he "would have 
nothing much to say save that ERB was no paleontologist." I always felt that was an unfair 
statement, even if, strictly speaking, it was true. ERB was certainly aware that stegosaurs did 
not fly. But by imparting the ability of flight to the dyrodor, he was demonstrating his curiosity 
about what the plates might have been used for. And perhaps a gliding stegosaur is no more 
ridiculous than flying fish, flying frogs, flying lizards, flying squirrels, or even (believe it or not), 
flying snakes. Nor is it any more fanciful than Michael Crichton’s velociraptors biting through 
steel bars in "Jurassic Park." 

Take for example the gryf in TARZAN THE TERRIBLE. This gigantic descendent of 
Triceratops stood twenty feet high at the shoulder, more than double the size of any of its 
known kin from the Cretaceous pericxJ. Yet other dinosaurs became even larger than that, and 
ceratopsians were showing a tendency to increase in size throughout their known fossil history. 
The largest ones are also the last ones. Assuming that ceratopsians had not died out at the end 
of the Cretaceous, they may well have continued to increase in size until they reached the size 
of the gryf that Tarzan encountered. 

There are some other interesting aspects of the gryf that deserve comment. The gryf was 
omnivorous, and its diet included both vegetation and flesh. As everyone knows, the real 
homed dinosaurs were plant eaters. I hey had remarkable batteries of teeth, and each tooth 
was replaced as it wore down from grinding fibrous plant material. Recently, stable isotope 
values in dinosaur bones have been studied to determine or confirm the trophic levels of 
certain species. Most of the results confirmed analyses that were based on teeth and other 
anatomical characters; tyrannosaurs ate meat, and duckbilled dinosaurs ate plants. But the 
isotopic composition of ceratopsian bones was enigmatic because it suggested that they may 
have included some meat in their diet. The results are not conclusive, but the idea is not 
unreasonable; many fundamentally herbivorous mammals, including rcxlents such as the rat, 
supplement their diets with meat when it is available. Maybe the meat-eating habit of the gryf 
is not so surprising after all. 

The gryf is a colorful animal with ivory<olored horns, a yellow face with blue bands 
encircling the eyes, a red crest with a yellow lining, and a yellow belly. The slate-blue, thick 
hide of the body, has three lines of bony protuberances down the back, the line along the 
spine being red, and the others being yellow. In ERB's time, most dinosaurs were depicted 
as rather drab. But studies conducted over the past two decades suggest many dinosaurs may 
have been very colorful. In part, the evidence is based on the close relationship between 
dinosaurs and their living descendants, the birds. Research on fossilized skin impressions has 
revealed patterned skin textures that may have been accentuated by splashes of color. 

The optic lobes of the brains of dinosaurs are well-developed, and the eyes are consistently 
large. The most convincing evidence comes from the development of display structures like 
horns, crests and frills in many dinosaur lineages. These appeared in sexually mature animals, 
suggesting that dinosaurs relied heavily on visual clues to identify potential mates. And, if 
dinosaurs were relying on visual stimuli, it is not unreasonable to assume that they accentuated 
them with color. The brilliant coloration of the gryf was not out of the question. Although we 
do not know for sure what color any dinosaur was, the preservation of color in fossils is 
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possible. A fifty-million-year-old turtle from New Mexico is scarlet with black dots, and there 
are many fossil invertebrates of much greater age with preserved color patterns. 

The gryf differed from its ancestors in that the hooves of the hind feet had been replaced 
by talons (five on each front foot, and three on the back). Although this may seem p>eculiar, 
it is not without precedent in the fossil record. Segnosaurs, for example, are an unusual group 
of recently discovered dinosaurs with the teeth and skulls of plant-eating dinosaurs, but claws 
that put to shame those of Allosaurus and Tyrannosaurus. Amongst mammals, chalicotheres, 
such as Moropus, are plant-eating forms related to horses and rhinos. Fifteen million years ago, 
they had transformed their hooves into claws. 

One of my favorite prehistoric animals from the Works is not even a dinosaur. Pterosaurs, 
or flying reptiles, are the first cousins of dinosaurs and second cousins of birds. Pterosaurs 
were diverse animals, ranging from active fliers the size of sparrows to the largest known fliers 
with wing spans of more than forty feet. Because many were active fliers like birds and bats, 
paleontologists long felt pterosaurs had to have been warm-blooded to maintain high levels of 
activity, and were not surprised when specimens with fossilized fur were found in Kazakhstan. 
This is almost positive proof that pterosaurs were warm-blooded animals like birds, mammals, 
and probably many of the dinosaurs. 

Pterosaurs made appearances in most of the lost worlds of ERB. But the most fascinating 
version is in AT THE EARTH’S CORE, and to my way of thinking, the mahars are one of the 
most interesting creatures that the Old Master created. These fantastic animals were only about 
six to eight feet long. Mahars were rhamphorynchoid pterosaurs, with teeth and long tails. On 
the outer surface of the Earth, rhamphorynchoids were replaced by tailless, toothless, 
pterodactyloid pterosaurs at the end of the Jurassic. However, in Pellucidar, rhamphorynchoids 
became very sophisticated, developing a written language, a form of telepathic communication, 
remarkable engineering skills, ethics, scientific thought (especially biology and eugenics), 
customs and even some form of religion. 

Mahars had long narrow heads and beaklike mouths lined with sharp white fangs. Their 
backs were serrated from their necks to the end of their long tails. Although serrated scales 
are not known from pterosaurs, they have now been found in at least two types of dinosaurs 
(sauropods, hadrosaurs). Their membranous wings extended from the end of their wing fingers 
to the body just in front of the legs. 

This is an interesting observation, because in most reconstructions of pterosaurs from ERB’s 
time, the wings are shown extending to the foot, producing a huge wing surface that would 
have been not only unnecessary but a hindrance. The feet were webbed, not surprising for 
animals that spent much of their lives near the water feeding on fish. Pterosaurs show a 
tremendous variety of adaptations associated with their habit of fishing, and there is every 
reason to believe that they were gcxxl swimmers. There are a number of changes in Mahars 
from their more primitive relatives. 1hey had lost their sense of hearing, whereas most 
pterosaurs appear to have had well-developed ears. While more primitive pterosaurs had five 
toes on each foot, the number of mahar toes had been reduced to three. These are relatively 
minor physical changes for the 65 million years that had passed since the last pterosaur 
disappeared from the outer surface of the Earth. 'I'here is no evidence in the fossil record of 
pterosaurs constructing cities, developing rituals, or doing any of the marvelous things Mahars 
were capable of. Yet, in Mesozoic times, pterosaurs were animals with relatively large brains, 
and were probably as intelligent as the mammals that were their contemporaries. 

People often forget total brain size is less important than relative brain size. If the animals 
being hunted have small brains, then the hunter’s brain size only needs to be a bit larger. For 
their 140 million year history, flying reptiles became progressively more sophisticated. Tails 
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became shorter, making the animals less stable but more maneuverable. This would not have 
been pcxssible without increased brain size and the degree of motor control. If pterosaurs had 
not become extinct, who knows what would have happened with their development? There is 
nothing to say that they may not have developed their own civilization such as described by 
liRB. Dinosaurs were showing the same kind of increase in mental sophistication, and one of 
the last forms, Trooc/on, had a brain that was six times the volume of what we would expect 
to find in a crocodile of its size. One scientist. Dr. Dale Russell of the Canadian Museum of 
Nature, speculated on what might have happened if dinosaurs had not become extinct 65 
million years ago. His rather human-like dinosauroid captured the imagination of young and 
old worldwide, and even found its way into the tabloids as dinosaur civilization discovered 
alive and well and living in Pennsylvania! 

The importance of the dinosauroid is not whether dinosaurs would have developed into 
large brained animals. But it is a graphic illustration of the fact that dinosaurs were becoming 
progressively more sophisticated throughout their history. They were becoming faster, smarter 
and behaviorly more complex. 

Gryfe and Mahars are examples of how ERB took known prehistoric animals and changed 
them. But he was not wrong to do so. Although some animals have changed very little over 
the millennia, most species do not last more than two million years. If ceratopsians and 
pterosaurs had not perished 65 million years ago, they would have continued to change and 
evolve. The Old Master recognized this, and was perceptive and creative in the ways he wove 
paleontology into his stories. 



This illustration shows some 
of the main chanicteristics 
of the 'rhamphorhynchoid' 
pterosaurs. TTie head is lonj; 
and slender with large, 


sharp teeth, while the neck 
is relatively short. The arms 
are highly modified as 


wings; large flight muscles 
attached to the breast plate. A 
peculiar wrist bone (^e 


pteroid bone) supported a 
special membrane which ran 
across to the neck and helped 
to prevent stalling when 


flying at low speeds. The tail 
is very long and stiffened by 
thin bony rods. 
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BIBUOGRAPHER’S CORNER 

by SEPTIMUS FAVONIUS 


ALL- STORY WEEKLY 
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"Carthoris" was ERB’s original title. He wrote his editor, "My plan for a Carthoris story is 
centered principally about a love affair between that young hybrid and Thuvia of Ptarth." He 
developed that love affair into a memorable lxx>k of adventures based upon Thuvia’s abduction 
and the suggestion that the hero is somehow responsible for her disappearance. One of the 
most remarkable figments of ERB’s imagination is the creation of the Lotharians, a white- 
skinned, aubum-haired race on the verge of extinction, who have developed their minds to 
the point of materializing whatever they imagine. They "imagine" an army of phantom bowmen 
who protect them from the invading green men, and implant the suggestion that their enemies 
die from the phantom weapons. ERB also has Carthoris invent a kind of automatic pilot ("des- 
tination control compass") long before such devices were considered possible in aeronautics. 
He further refines his invention with an "obstruction evader" which keeps the ship from bump- 
ing into objects in flight. One of the more gripping adventure scenes has Carthoris, chained 
to a dungeon wall in the pits of Aaantho^being attacked by the fierce white apes of Barstx^m 
... with their mighty fangs and "hispid breasts" (HRB’s vocabulary was decidedly above average). 

THUVIA, MAID OF MARS, was written by ERB between April 16 and June 20, 1914, at his 
Park Avenue home in Chicago. It was published two years later 
as a three-part serial in ALL-STORY WEEKI.Y (April 8, 15, 22, 
1916). The cover art for the first installment was by P.J. 
Monahan, and there were no interior illu.strations. When the 
McClurg first edition was published four years later (October 
30, 1920), the Monahan art was used as a dust jacket design. 
The first edition was bound in olive green cloth with black 
lettering on front cover and spine. There are ten B/W interior 
illustrations by St. John and a 9-page glossary of Martian names 
and terms at the end. I'here are 256 numbered pages, followed 
by 9 pages of ads for the Tar/an and Martian books. "MA. 
Donahue & Co., Printers and Binders, Chicago" appears in 
small type at the bottom of the copyright page. McClurg 
reprinted the Ixx^k one year later with "1921" on the title page. 
It was bound in dark grey and is noticeably thicker than the 
1920 first printing; all other points being equal. The Grosset & 
Dunlap reprints in red bindings (starting in 1922) reproduced 
only 4 of the St. John plates. The first G&D edition switched 
the frontispiece but kept the same caption as in the McClurg 
first edition. See our "Picture Gallery" for the first edition 
frontispiece. ... S. F. 



P.J. Monahan's dust jacket artwork 
for the first edition of 
THUVLA, MAJD OF MARS. 
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THUVIA’S SECRET 


by 

Rockne Green 




What was Thuvia’s secret for calming an 
angry banth? From John Carter, we learn that 
the utterance of a Plant Man is "a strange 
purring sound" and that Thuvia issued a "pur- 
ring sound" when subduing banths, first in the 
Chamber of Mystery, and, second, in the Ot 2 
Mountain stronghold of Matai Shang. It is my 
belief that the purr of the Plant Men and the 
purring sound by Thuvia to quiet the Bar- 
soomian lion are one and the same. 


Thuvia once declared that she was unable 
to account for her strange power over banths, 
but perhaps she did not want to admit to 
imitating the sound of such a hideous creature 
as a Plant Man. 


Consider also 
Thuvia’s fifteen 
years of captivity 
in the Otz Moun- 
"Thuvia, Maid of Mars" by Ray Capclla (1992) fortress of the 

Therns. "Slave 1 
am," she tells John 

Carter, "... for fifteen years a slave in this terrible place, and now 
that they have tired of me and become fearful of the power which 
my knowledge of their ways has given me I am recently condemned 
to The Death." This knowledge of Them ways for which Thuvia 
was to die must have included the art of subduing banths with the 
purr of the Plant Men. 


A number of questions remain unanswered. Chief among them 
would be: what causes the strange behavior of the banth upon 
hearing the purring sound of the Plant Man? And why is Thuvia 
alone in her ability to calm the banth in this way? Certainly, 
Thuvia’s power to charm the fierce banth is deeply mysterious and, 
as Iild3 might say, utterly Barsoomian. 


In THUVIA, FRB writes that the Martian schoolboy "knows so 
little of life without a sword at his hip that he would feel the same 
discomfiture at going abroad unarmed that an Earth boy would ex- 
perience in walking the streets knickerbockerless." 

I walked through childhcKxi in a steady succession of corduroy 
knickers, believing that ERB had written these words just for me. 

... "Ye Editor" 


"Yc Editor" in 
knickerbockers 1942 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL, PELLUCIDAR 
An Interview with Allan Gross 

by 

Duane Spurlcxk 

AJIan Gross is a Burroughs collector and oc- 
casional dealer. He has written two scripts for the 
new Tarzan comic book published by Semic Inter- 
national. He’s working on a seven-part miniseries 
(set in the 1950s) that ftxruses on how Tarzan deals 
with the death of his biographer, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, and Tarzan’s status as a symbol of 
racism and supremacy. In addition, Allan wrote a 
novel, Farewell Pelluddar, as a concluding story for 
the Pellucidar series. That novel is the focus of this 
interview. Although ERB, Inc., refused to authorize 
the novel, Allan — with the help of Mark Wheatley 
(another scripter for the Tarzan comic) — had the 
b(X)k privately printed in an edition of 27 copies for 
friends and fans of Burroughs' work. I'his interview 
was conducted through the mail in early 1995 when 
Semic was still publishing the 'I’ar/an comic. 

DS: What is it about Burroughs' work that appeals 
to you? 


AG: It’s hard to say. Probably the fact that I liked 
them when 1 was young. Today, I enjoy Ed’s social 
commentary, but probably the main factor that I 
pick up on as I re-read them is how captivating they 
are. For whatever reason, they manage to entertain. 
The bottom line is that when you pick one up, it’s 

DS: Do you read science Betion or fantasy by other authors besides Burroughs? If so, which 
ones-do you have any favorites? 

AG: I don’t read that much science fiction. I’ve read all of Robert E. Howard and probably 
every Doc Savage book. I’ve read most of the big names, like Asimov, Heinlein, Farmer, etc. 
Lately I’ve been reading philosophy, particularly Elbert Hubbard (not L. Ron Hubbard), who 
started an arts and crafts movement in the U.S. in 1895. ..and some Emerson. I also enjoy 
catastrophism, especially Immanuel Velikovsky. 

DS: Vbu’ve mentioned to me that the Pellucidar series is your fhvorite. What is it about 
those novels that appeals so strongly to you, and why do you prefer those books over the 
Barsoom or Tarzan stories.^ 

AG: I think what appeals to me most about the Pellucidar series is the fact that David and 
Abner have no "super powers," just their courage and intelligence. I always felt Tarzan, and 
especially John Carter, could get out of any situation with their superhuman strength. It 
seemed too easy for them. 



hard to put down. 
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DS: What prompted you to write Farewell Pelluddar? When did you start this project, and 
how long did it take? 

AG: Farewell Pelluddar was started on the day I got a letter from George McWhorter and 
learned that Burroughs fandom was still alive and kicking. At first it was just for fun and to 
try to learn how to write. Eventually, it became something more. 1 was impressed by the 
devotion and hard work of the Bibliophiles and I wanted to contribute in some way to fandom. 
I wrote a few articles for the various publications, but to be honest I wanted to do something 
that might be more lasting ... and hopefully appreciated. I’ve enjoyed those "sequels" that I’ve 
read, though they vary greatly in quality. Mine took three years, on and off, and certainly 
suffers somewhat from my inexperience as a writer. I think it’s pretty good for what it is. If 
there was any chance that it would actually be published, I would rewrite it; but as it is, I’ve 
spent enough time on it and need to move on. 


DS: Did you write from an outline, or did you just barrel along with a general idea of the 
events you wanted to describe? How much editing and rewriting did you do? Did you finish 
a complete draft and then rewrite, or did you rewrite as you worked on the initial draft? 

AG: I had very little knowledge of writing when I began, so it became a lot like some of 
ERB’s later works, with various unrelated adventures tied together. However, after several 
rewrites, I thought it came together pretty well. Perhaps the main flaw was my desire to put 
too much into it. I wanted to explain every last nuance of the riddles of Pellucidar and tie up 
every loose end. 


DS: Describe your dealings with ERB, Inc. Did you approach the company before or after 
writing the novel? 

AG: When I completed the story I did send a copy to ERB, Inc., asking for permission to 
publish it. They were not interested. However, I don’t blame them: why should they? If I paid 
them a licensing fee, they might let me publish it. It’s rather bold of me and the Bibliophiles 
to think that just because we are the biggest fans around that we have the right to do what 
we want with their characters. They are running a business, and I respect that. In fact, I really 
sent them a copy as a courtesy. I never really believed the book should be published, but I 
wanted to feel that I hadn’t done anything dishonest if I made a few copies for my friends and 
the Burroughs Bibliophiles. After three years of work I just wanted the group of people who 
would enjoy reading this to have an opportunity to do so. I hope they understand that. 


DS: When did you decide to privately print Farewell Pelluddar? How did that come about? 

AG: Well, when Dum-Dum '92 was on the horizon, I decided 1 would make a few copies 
of the book. It was a nightmare. I had it typeset by a friend, then did all the xeroxing myself. 
Mark Wheatley showed me how you put together "signatures." Then I had them bound. It had 
special meaning for me, since I am a collector of handmade books. I wanted to see what it was 
like to do it by hand. 1 made only 27 copies, the first 20 went to the hardcore collectors and 
I saved the rest. If I thought there was more interest I might put some more together. I’d 
probably just do it as 8*/2-by-n xeroxes, though. Maybe a fanzine would like to serialize it? I 
mentioned the idea, but got no real response. Maybe when some people read it and the word 
gets around that it’s not bad, there will be more interest. 
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DS; Mark Wheatley created the dust Jacket and frontispiece art. Is he as big a Pellucidar 
fan as you are? 

AG: I don’t think Mark is as big a Pellucidar fan as I am. I’m not sure anyone is. I’ve read 
At the Earth's Core probably 20 times. 1 UvSed to get into the bath tub and not get out until 
1 was finished. The water was usually very cold by then. Fortunately, I’m a pretty fast reader. 
Anyway, Mark did a tremendous amount of work on the project, all as a favor. Needless to say, 
I probably could never have put it together without his help. 


DS: Farewell Pellucidar captures the feel of a Burroughs' adventure-you do a good Job of 
re<reating Burroughs' writing style. Did you have to work a lot to consciously write in that 
style, or did it seem to come easily? 

AG: I think writing in his style was very easy, if I did indeed capture it, probably because 
I have read his books so often. But I’ll let the readers be the judge. 


DS: Vbu do a nice Job of wrapping up some loose ends Burroughs leftjoose ends I've 
often wondered that Burroughs didn’t tie up himself For example, in Pellucidar, Abner's 
armada blows up Hooja's ship, and that's the last we hear of the Sly One. Usually, Burroughs 
would use such a lack of physical evidence to set up another conflict; but for the remainder 
of that novel, no character ever mentions Hooja or the disappearance of his body after the 
boat is destroyed. Nor does Burroughs return to the wildly painted warriors that David Innes 
earlier sighted on shore during his nautical flight from Hooja's boacs-these unknown natives 
serve only as throwaway details in this narrative. It's as if Burroughs were rushing to finish 
writing this book. 

That long preamble said, let me ask this: When you first considered writing Farewell 
Pellucidar, did you have in mind Just a group of adventures, or was wrapping up the series 
part of your initial plan? Or did the idea of concluding the Pellucidarian series come to you 
later? 

AG: Both. As I said earlier, 1 had a few ideas for separate episodes and 1 also wanted to 
tie up the loose ends. 


DS: Did you model the txxykseller/caretaker who appears at the novel’s beginning on any 
specific person? As a Kentuckian myself, I wondered if there is any particular reason why he 
was leaving for a "patch of Kentucky bluegrass"? 

AG: Well, the first bookseller in the preface, with the copy of At the Earth ’s Core, was a 
real person. Of course, in actuality the whole story is true, including my wife, my in-laws (who 
live in Connecticut), etc. The second bookseller, whose name was changed to protect the 
innocent, wasn’t really a bookseller; however, 1 believe that his fantastic collection ended up 
in the University of Louisville library. 


DS: Where did the idea come from to create the Cole Hooper identity? 

AG: That was his name. Actually, ERB came to me in a dream and told me that one. He 
had always meant to do that, but died before he got around to it. It was going to be his 
greatest moment. He had left in his books all of the obvious clues that pointed to it. He was 
amazed that no one had ever figured it out before. 
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DS: You’ve mentioned to me how much you enjoy Burroughs’ pokes at society-the way he 
critiqued civilization by playing it against some aspect of the primitive world. You manage to 
do the same thing very effectively in several instances in Farewell Pelluddar. For example, the 
horibs’ killing all the tarags in the valley outside Salta causes the thag population to explode, 
since the predator-prey balance is destroyed; this easily compares to our own culture’s 
experiences in thwarting our world’s biological diversity. Was it difficult to integrate such 
scenes or anecdotes into the novel without being too preachy? 

AG: That was my favorite part. Of course, you’ve missed a few others. For example, who 
does Rogan remind you of? There probably isn’t a name in the book that doesn’t have a 
double meaning. Some are incredibly obscure. I know of at least a few Bibliophiles who may 
find "a little of themselves" in there. 


DS: As an adult reader of Burroughs’ books, something that’s bothered me is ERB’s 
civilized characters’ insistence on "improving" the primitive worlds encountered in these 
adventures. Of course. I’m reading these novels in a time whose attitudes are different from 
those of the period in which Burroughs wrote. For example, American expansionist policies 
were still in fit// flower then, and it’s possible to see David Innes and John Carter’s adventures 
as efforts to civilize and colonize primitive scxrieties. (Yet it’s interesting to note that these 
staunch proponents of Yankee ingenuity end up empowered as an emperor or a warlord in 
a feudal system, and don’t try to fashion a democratic society.} In fact, Abner’s constant desire 
throughout this series is to bring 20th Century technology to the primordial world of 
Pelluddar. However, today we’re more aware of the catastrophic effects that can arise from a 
technologically advanced culture’s interfering with a more traditional culture. (Star Trek’s 
"prime directive" is a result of this concern.) Did these sorts of considerations affect your 
decision to conclude Farewell Pelluddar with David and Abner’s return to the surface world? 

AG: My main goal was to write a story that showed the effects of the influence of David 
and Abner in Pelluddar once they were no longer around to monitor what they had created. 
I think that’s one of the best aspects of the story. 


DS: During what time period or specific year does the return to the surface world occur? 

AG: Well, they obviously returned before 1 went to Connecticut for the holidays three years 
ago. The manuscript wasn’t dated and the bookseller left before he could tell me. 


DS: What sort of reactions or responses have you gotten from Burroughs fans concerning 
your novel? 

AG: I haven’t really gotten many responses. Bob Barrett gave me a thorough review. lie 
had some criticisms and some compliments. I believe he called it "a pretty good exercise in 
ERB fan writing." For the most part I agreed with him. There are lots of things I would do 
over again if it could be published. As it is, it doesn’t seem that many people are interested, 
which saddens me. 1 hate to think that those people who did get a copy merely put it on their 
shelf with the rest of their collection and did not read it. I would love to hear everyone’s 
comments, and if there are more people out there who want to read it, I will try to get them 
a copy of some sort. My boss’s teenage son read it and seemed to really like it, so maybe there 
is hope. 
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DS: What did you learn from writing this novel? 

AG: I learned that 1 should write about my own characters. Actually, while I tht>ught it 
would be a learning experience, I’ve probably learned more form Mark Wheatley about writing 
over the last year than I did from doing the btx)k. I alst) know how much work it is now. 


DS; Did writing Farewell Pellucidar influence how you write comic Ixxyk scripts? 

AG: Not really. As I said, Mark taught me how to do that. And I still have a lot to learn. 


DS: After this writing experience, are there things }X)u would do differently if you wrote 
another novel? Would your scripting for comic hooks influence your novel writing.^ 

AG: I would think a lot more about how to tell the story. For example, using a first person 
narrator was probably a mistake in this b<x)k. As for comic books, they are a lot different than 
novels in many ways; however, it’s not impossible that a good graphic novel could be turned 
into a novel. I may even get the chance with a project Mark is working on now. Of course, that 
would be well in the future. 


DS: Do you have an urge to write another Pellucidar story or other type of novel? Do you 
know what happens to these characters after the end of Farewell Pellucidar? 

AG: I think that I wouldn't mind writing another novel. And if one day FRB, Inc., wanted 
to authorize me to be the writer of BRB sequels, 1 would be proud to do it. However, I’ll 
probably do my own characters from here on out. As for the characters at the end of Farewell 
Pellucidar... I'm not really sure, but there’s this guy in Kentucky who has a pretty gocxl idea... 


DS: Was writing and publishing this novel a gtxxl experience, overall? 
AG; Yes, pain is gtxxl for the st)ul. 
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LETTERS to the BURROUGHS BULLETIN 


Do you ihink there might be any interest in a specified comics 
page in the BURROUGHS BULLETIN? I know much is said about 
the artists, their treatment of ERB’s stories, etc., but much more 
could be addressed, and a small but constant portion of the BB 
could justifiably be set aside for comics, Big-Liitle-Books, and 
their contributions to Burroughs fandom. I think it would take 
very little to get such a project organized from the membership. 

Bill Kamper 

Clearwater, Florida 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Organization is not the problem; we think 
comics should be reproduced in color ... like "Caz" did wth the 
Russ Manning strips in ERB-dom ... if they are to be effective, and 
wc don’t have enough money for such a project at this time. 
However, where there's a will, there's a way, so we welcome 
feedback from our membership.) 


I met Bob Hyde on his recent safari in East Africa. He informed 
me of the efforts of your organization, and of your Memorial 
Collection at the university for our friend, Mr. Burroughs. This 
collection, of course, includes Mr. Burroughs' fictionalized 
version of my life. Best wishes in your endeavors. 

John Clayton 
Grcystoke Ranch 
Kenya, East Africa 


No complete indexes of ARGOSY, BLUE BOOK, SHORT STORY or 
ADVENTURE were ever published, although Fred Cook was 
mentioned in a STARMONTcaialog as editor for an ARGOSY index 
from 1930 - 1943 . But Fred Cook and STARMONTare both dead, 
so 1 hope to go ahead with the project, using my PC with 
Windows to do the indexing. I wilt need xerox copies of the title 
pages to do this, so if Sam Moskowitz or any other collectors of 
pulps would like to get involved, 1 would love to hear from them. 
1 am retired on disability and have lots of time to work on siKh a 
project 


This is a worthwhile project, so we hope our 
collective membership can come up with complete nins for Louis 
to index. The ERB Memorial Collection has a "sister-collection" 
of 1 0,000 pulps which might supply a goodly number of contents 
pages, but finding the time and opportunity to photocopy them 
will be a problem. If anybody is interested in helping out, you 
might send in a list of your holdings so we could splice together 
complete runs of the four pulp titles mentioned.) 



Louis E. Mazzolla 
242 Vivien Court 
Paramus, NJ 07652 


We are tentatively planning a convention (either a DUM-DUM or 
an ECOF) in England for 1995 and have picked the slogan: "ERB 
ALIVE IN 95 ." The information on new Burroughs Bibliophile 
chapters as announced in the GRIDLI^YWAVE was very interesting 
and stimulating. I think we will call ourselves "THE OUTLAWSOF 
TORN." Best wishes to all! 


We are doing a lot of research for a book about the primary 
actors and actresses, as well as character actors, in the Tarzan 
movies, and have found a great deal of information on their 
genealogical backgrounds. This book will not be just a 
filmography, but something a bit different, tracing the actors' 
general ancestry. We’ve already found much \sTong information 
in other sources, and feel it should be corrected. 

We've contacted places where the various actors were bom, and 
have many files of obituaries, marriage and divorce records, trust 
proceedings, etc., along with newspaper clippings and 
testimonials from people who knev,’ them back in .schooldays. 
(We've traced Gordon Scott’s family back to pioneer days in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania before they moved to Oregon where he was 
bom.) We still need birth and death dates for Karla Schramm, 
Kamuela Searle (a cousin of Buster Crabbe), Natalie Kingston, 
Frank Merrill, Glenn Morris, Dorothy Dunbar and a few others, 
so if our membership can help out, we’d appreciate it! ^ 

Olivia E. Loff BH 

44 Jeffers Road 

Plainsboro, NJ 08536 

(609) 799-0296 T W 


Frank Westwood 
British ERB Society 
F^x, England 


I’m way behind in my novel writing and correspondence, haring 
broken and displaced my left upper arm bone, so I have no time 
to write articles or short stories for anybody, although I’ve been 
asked to do so and would like to. A pin and screw were inserted 
in the bone, and I’m doing exercises to get the arm back to 
normal. Also, my wife fell and broke her pelvis in three places 
and nearly died from iatrogenic causes at the hospital. But we are 
renewing our subscription to the BB and wish all the best to our 
many friends in the Bibliophiles. 

PhilipJos6 Farmer 

Peoria, Illinois 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of TARZAN ALIVE has fallen on 
hard times, so we hope some of you will send him a get-well card 
to improve his frame of mind: 346 E. High Point Rd., Peoria, IL, 
61614-3039). 
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I’m developing a concept piece on a new Tarzan comic to be 
forwarded to Dave Olbrich, publisher of Malibu Comics. By 
fining insist into the feelings of your literary society, I ’ll better 
my goal of a comic series that interprets, rather than attempting 
to improve upon, Mr. Burroughs’ original work. When not 
fantasizing about swinging through the trees. I’m vice president 
of a direct market comics distribution company. I’m quite certain 
I could arrange for a special signed edition of the first issue which 
would be available at wholesale prices to the Burroughs 
Bibliophiles. - 

Bruce E. Costa 
COMICS ON CALL 
Randolph, Newjersey 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: "Black Horse" in Milwaukie, Oregon, has 
recently signed Tom Yeaies to do another Tarzan comic book 
series. Tom thinks it will be about 3 years before the first issue 
appears on the market. Meanwhile, if "Comics On Call" can make 
a deal with Malibu for another series, then we could have TWO 
Tarzan comics on the market! Time will tell.) 


In 19861 published a list of Burroughs illustrators in number 15 
and 1 6 of the ERB-apa. The cover artist for the Charter editions 
of THE GIRL FROM FARRIS’S and THE EFFICIENCY EXPERT was 
John Rush. I’ve also identified another "unknown" artist for the 
first Ballantine printings of THE WAR CHIEF and APACHE DEVIL. 
He is Ron M. Lessor. 

Robert B. Barrett 

Wichita, Kansas 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Hooray for the wizard of Wichita! We called the 
art director at Charter Books as welt as Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Inc., and neither of them knew the name of John Rush. A tiny 
reproduction of his cover illustration for GIRL FROM FARRIS'S 
appeared at the bottom of the "Editor’s Preface" page in 
BB#15.) 


Dr. Bill Bailey of Redondo Beach, California sent in the following 
letter from his Congresswoman. Althou^ her letter is politely 
noncommittal, we applaud Bill Bailey’s efforts and urge more of 
you to contact your representatives on Capitol Hill; 


Many thanks for BB#15. THE GIRL FROM FARRIS’S was a 
pleasant surprise when 1 read it; it was rumored to be of poor 
quality, whereas it seemed to me to be vintage Burroughs. I 
particularly enjoyed Robert R. Barrett’s article on Charles 
Livingston Bull, and Sam Moskowitz's article on BLUE BOOK. I 
think it would be worthwhile doing a facsimile reprint of the ERB 
stories from BLUE BOOK and RED BOOK, since there are 
interesting variations in the stories. I also enjoyed Bob Hyde’s 
report on his pilgrimage to Africa ... evidently something akin to 
a religious experience. Curious how there’s no mention of insects, 
although I don’t recall Tarzan being troubled by them either. 

Tom Rookes 

Lincoln, England 


/ appreciate learning your views about commemor- 
ating Edgar Rice Burroughs through commissioning a 
stamp. The 103rd Congress will be addressing many 
critical issues. As a new Member of Congress, I want to 
be certain 1 am in dose contact with the sentiments of 
my constituents so 1 may serve them most efficiently. 

Jane Harman 

Congress of the United States 

Washington, D. C. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: A commemorative stamp petition was circu- 
lated at the ECOF lastjune and at the DUM-DUM in September. 
It has 100 signatures, but a thousand would look better! To find 
out how to add yx)ur name to the list, please contact Scott Tracy 
Griffin, 6546 Hollywood Blvd., Suite 201-119, Hollywood, CA 
90028 .) 


Among the top prices fetched at the Pacific Book Auction Galleries 
in San Francisco was $1,9S0 for an inscribed copy of TARZAN 
AND THE ANT MEN (in dust jacket, though lacking the 
frontispiece and not in ^eat condition). 'Two sets of ERB first 
editions will be auctioned in New York during tlte winter months. 
They are the late Eric Kramer’s collection from FANTASY 
ARCHIVES, and another fantastic collection, nearly all in dust 
jackets, to be auctioned at Sothebys in December. I predict that 
these two sales will set standard asking prices for years to come. 

Mitchell llamson 

Chicago, Illinois 



I just got back from a convention of the National Cartoonists 
Society in Scottsdale, Arizona, where I won the Reuben Silver 
Plaque for book and magazine illustration for 1993- 1 was also 
cited in WHO’S WHO IN THE W'ORLD (1993-94 edition) and in 
the American Biographical Society’s EXCELLENCE IN THE ARTS 
(1 993 edition). Its hard to believe that I started drawing Tarzan 
back in 1936! 


Biime Hogarth 
Los Angeles, California 
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The news in CW# 1 28 of the soon to be published new ERB book 
... "Uncle Miner" and "More Fun" ... is wonderful and 1 certainly 
look forward to it. Bob Hyde’s article ("ERB You Should Have 
Been There") was another reminder of how fortunate some of us 
are to do more than merely dream of far away places ... tike Pete 
Ogden's trip to Guatemala to survey the locales where "The New 
Adventures of Tarzan" (starring Herman Brtx) was filmed in 1 935 
... and, best of all, to find It intact and unspoiled afier so many 
years. I especially liked Sam Moskowitz’s article on ERB and 
BLUE BOOKwhich contained rare little "inside facts" that helped 
to color ERB’s progress and pitfalls as an author. Edwin Balmer’s 
"fan letter" to ERB upon receipt of the manuscript of TARZAN AT 
THE EARTH'S CORE reminds me of my own feelings on a rainy 
day in the early 1960s when 1 first discovered the Ace paperback 
edition of that book (with the fantastic Frazetla cover of Tarzan 
straddling a bear on a clifi) , and read it through without stopping. 


Don Wetzel 

Miami Springs, Florida 


1 certainly enjoyed BB#14, the entire issue. Elaine Casella’s 
"T\vo Sequels" was very interesting. "Greystoke" was sort of a 
watermark for me ... 1 haven’t been to an indoor theatre since. 
While visually very stunning to me, 1 was very agitated with the 
last half and equally agitated with the extreme editing. I was 
certainly hoping that the complete version would show up on 
video. Of the two sequels, I prefer "Gil: The Quest for Jane," but 
1 will take either version. The big question, however, is: Will either 
version be used? 



John S. Brown 
Ashland, Ohio 


If anybody has any influence with NBM, how about trying to get 
the two Rubimor years included in their Tarzan reprint series. It 
seems a shame to leave them out. i like Rubimor a lot, and I 
know a lot of ERB fans share my opinion. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: It is my sad duty to inform our readers that the 
new book of ERB short stories has died on the vine. But Arthur 
Graham says he will be more than happy to pass on his contacts 
with printers and book artists to any fan who has better tuck with 
ERB, Inc., than he had. His address is: 483 Spruce View Drive, 
Port Orange, Florida, 32127.) 


.Malcolm R. Henderson 
Sewcastle-Upon-Tyne, England 




I’m in the process of preparing a companion volume to my 
previous book, THE MOTION PICTURE SERIALS: AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY (NJ, Scarecrow Press, 1992) and 
would like to include THE BATUE OF HOLLYWOOD, an 
autobiography of James H. Pierce which details three of the 
serials in which he appeared: FLASH CORDON, ZORRO'S 
FIGHTING LEGION and THE LIGHTNING EXPREaS.The book was 
never reviewed by the "mainstream" film periodicals, so I hope 
to be able to find a copy. 


Wayne Schutz 
Cedar Lake, Indiana 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: We adveriised the Pierce autobiography in the 
"Barsoomian Bazaar" and sold tlic remainder to Eric Kramer and 
Lloyd W. Curry, wlw were then amalgamating their stock. It will 
be interesting to see if this title comes up for sale when Kramer's 
stock hits the auction block from Swann Galleries later this year.) 
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Original pen & ink drawing by ROY KRENKEL, 
Burroughs Memorial Collection, Louisville. 



MAUREEN O'SULLIVAN rests between takes of TARZAN ESCAPES (1936) 
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